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From “The Edinburgh Review.” 
British North America 
(Concluded from page 82.) 

“Omitting now, for a moment, all considera- 
tion of the tract of country forming the boundary 
of the Great Midland American Desert, let us in- 
spect some other portions of our picture. On the 
right, we have Lake Superior—the western fron- 
tiers of Canada,—and the shores of Hudson’s Bay. 
Along the western sides of these limits, extends 
a country of very marked geological formation, to 
which has been given the name of the Lauren- 
tides, as commencing with the banks of the St. 
Lawrence; and the name Laurentian Series, ap- 
plying to rocks of similar formation, has now es- 
tablished itself in the language of geology. The 
Laurentides are about 200 miles in breadth. Issu- 
ing from Upper Canada, and sweeping along the 
northern shores of the great international lakes, 
they take a NNW. direction, and traverse the 
whole of British North America, striking the 
Arctic Ocean between the limits of the mouths of 
the Coppermine and Fish Rivers. Throughout 
the whole of this course, they present a rocky un- 
dulating surface, covered, in more than two-thirds 
of its area, by countless smaller lakes, ponds, and 
marshes. Even in the lowest !atitudes of the 
Laurentides, the cold of winter solidifies the whole 
of this water-system, and converts it into a widely 








ment. 


n This, indeed, may seem a sweeping asser- 
tion when applied to the latitude of Edinburgh; 
but we are to bear in mind the great climatic in- 


since its early occupation, al? additions by inde- 
pendent immigration have been very inconsider- 
lable; while it has lost most of its original occu- 





fluences of the heart of a vast continent, thickly| piers and their families, much of its present popu- 


interspersed with frozen lakes, and, by means of 
its ‘ strong woods,’ intercepted from the fostering 


heat of the sun. All on the south of this line we 
have purposely left untouched, and we now pro- 
ceed to examine it. 

“Tt will be now seen that there are two boun- 
dary lines, or bows (exceedingly rude ones, it is 
true, for it is difficult to determine where one de- 
scription of soil begins and another terminates ; 
and, indeed, in general they interlace cach other 
to a considerable extent,) both uniting on the 
49th parallel as it strikes the Rocky Mountain 
range, but each, in its sweep round to the east, 
again crossing this parallel in a different point,— 
the ene at the 96th meridian, or shore of the lake 
of the Woods, and the other at the 98th meridian. 
One of these lines is made up of the western 
boundary of the Laurentides, and the southern 
limit of the ‘ strong woods ;’ and the other consti- 
tutes the northern boundary of the great midland 
arid district of the United States, as it flows into 
British territory. Between these two lines ap- 
pears to be the only portion of soil suited to set- 
tlement throughout the whole of the vast expanse 
from the Rocky Mountains to the Atlantic col- 
onies. Doubtless, at first sight this result may 
seem somewhat disappointing, but the long and 
laborious examinations of the two perfectly inde- 
pendent expeditions we have already referred to 
preclude all supposition that this analysis of the 
great Chartered Territory is a fanciful one. The 
reports of these expeditions describe this curious 
Fertile Belt as a partially wooded country, abound- 
ing in lakes and rich pastures, ‘in some parts 
rivalling the finest park scenery in our country.’ 
Though extending through three or four degrees 
of latitude, the climate appears to be pretty nearly 
the same over its whole area, from which it is in- 
ferred that it coincides closely with the curves of 
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diffused series of refrigerators. In spring, too,|the isothermal lines. The soil is a rich deep vege- 
the thawing of so large a network of ice absorbs|table mould, occasionally spreading out into most 
and checks the warmth necessary for the growth lovely prairie-country. For more than half the 
of vegetation. Thus, these Laurentides are of year, however, winter holds stern and uninter- 
little avail for the purposes of agriculture, and rupted sway; the rivers and lakes are set fast; 


oppose a very considerable barrier to the exten- 
sion of settlement from Canada into the Chartered 
Territory. They abound, however, in the baser 
minerals, and the northerdshores of the great 
_ lakes are now the scene of very considerable min- 
tng activity. But their higher portions promise 
to be of little use for the purposes .of habitation. 
About the top of Lake Winnipeg, in lat. 52° 80’, 
tir course is crossed by the line of ‘strong 
woods,’ which descend from circumpolar regions 
to this extreme southern limit. Following now, 
this line to the west, we find it rising a little, till 
it reaches its extreme northern height about the 

, gion of the Peace River; when it again descends, 
tnd, sweeping along the flanks of the Rocky 


the whole surface of the country acquires its per- 
manent covering of snow, and the mercury may 
frequently be seen as low as 45° below freezing 
point. Spring, indeed, at once changes this as- 
pect of things, and affords a very delightful season. 
It is, however, exceedingly short, and is succeed- 
ed by a burning summer, which forces melons 
and cucumbers to ripen in the open air. Such 
are the usual characteristics of the climate of the 


lation (some 6000 souls) being composed of Indian 
‘half breeds.’ We say ‘independent immigra- 
tion,’ for many servants of the great fur companies, 
habituated to a life in the wilderness, and inured 
to Arctic rigors, have selected it for their resi- 
dence when retiring from the service. 

“Tt would be an intolerable evil if so small and 
comparatively insignificant a portion of British 
soil as this ‘fertile belt’? were to involve us in 
complications with our neighbours. With our 
examination of the whole midland region, much 
or this danger, it will be granted, disappears ; for 
no one is likely to invade ‘strong woods’ or a 
desert ; while the existence of a large disaffected 
population, or, in fact, of any large population at 
all, becomes highly improbable. It must, how- 
ever, be borne in mind, that a class of desperadoes 
nas been for many years hanging on the skirts of 
the great Union. Indeed, curiously enough, in 
writing of these very scenes in ‘ Astoria,’ Wash- 
ington Irving foresaw their approach :— ‘ Here 
may spring up new and mongrel races—like new 
formations in geology—the amalgamation of the 
‘‘ debris” and abrasions from former races, civil- 
ised and savage ; the remains of broken and almost 
extinguished tribes; the descendants of wander- 
ing hunters and trappers; of fugitives from the 
Spanish and American frontiers; of adventurers 
and desperadoes of every class and country, yearly 
ejected from the bosom of society into the wilder- 
ness.’ The earlier days of California eae 
afford us a fair specimen of the chaos in whic 
these men can involve a country; and now, for 
the first time, the discovery of gold on British 
soil has invited them across the international 
boundary line. For these, however, the more in- 
dustrious and progressive settlements possess little 
congeniality; and to such a position the districts 
on the west of the Rocky Mountains seem: fast 
attaining. We cannot yet say what prospects 
there are of large gold discoveries on the eastern 
slope of the Rocky Mountains. Gold has been 
discovered in the Saskatchewan, but hitherto in 
very inconsiderable quantities. But, in any case, 
it is desirable that all persons entering the district 
should lave full facilities for settling on the soil 
and developing its resources. The industrious 
farmer and prosperous trader are far more likely 
to strengthen our hands than to involve us in diffi- 
culties. In this manner, we have come to enjoy 
such perfect security in Canada; and we have no 
stronger guarantee for the integrity of that por- 
tion of our colonial empire than the loyalty of the 


Red River Settlement, that singular little colony | colonists themselves. There is very little prospect 
in the heart of the mighty wilderness ; and though | of rapid settlement in the region between Canada 
the site of this settlement would cartainly appear|and British Columbia. The Peace River may 
to be the best throughout this Fertile Belt, yet| possibly be occupied by farmers growing for the 
its progress hitherto searcely leads us to expect| markets of the Cariboo goldfields; settlement may 
any large accessions of population. It was estab- leven flow in slowly from the Canadian frontiers, 


ee, approaches, and finally unites with,|lished so early as 1811 by the Earl of Selkirk, |or it may be that the more advanced settlers of 


western shore of the arid district we have al- 


ready described. All on the north of this line, or 
¥, we tay fairly assume #3 unsuited for settle-| hardy Scot of the Orkney aud Shetland Isles; yet, 


who purchased a portion of territory from the|the United States may cross the boundary line. 
Hudson’s Bay Company, and peopled it with the | However it enters, the population is not likely to 
Ibe large, and our whole security consists in mak- 





ing it a contented o ral ingjts commercial 

dealings, and not ‘ic “to the gavage, the old 

Hudson’s Bay Coiipany placed many obstacles in 

the way of private enterprise, which would now| 
be intolerably irksome. These are the traditions | 
which the present administration of the Company | 
will do well to sink into oblivion. The existence 
of a great chain of colonies between Canada and! 
the Pacific, we now see to be a matter of physical | 
impossibility ; but in such a population as the dis-| 
trict may attract, if is desirable to infuse the spirit | 
and the loyalty of the British race.” 
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From “ The Freedman’s F:iend.” 

After an interval of some months, during which | 
the labours of the different standing committees of | 
the Board were somewhat relaxed, from the schools | 
being temporarily vacated, and comparatively lit-| 
tle clothing being made up or distributed, the! 
Executive Board deem it advisable to issue ano-| 
ther number of the Freedmen’s Friend, both to} 
inform contributors of their doings during the in-| 
terval, and especially at this time to enlist again | 
their active co-operation in providing timely for| 
the necessities of the coming winter, by liberal | 
contributions for the purchase of clothing mate- | 
rial and shoes. 
Many Friends gave largely of their means last| 
winter, with the effect we know of relieving dis- 
tress to a very great extent in wany places, call-| 
ing forth the blessing of him that was ready to 
perish, and causing the widow’s heart to sing for 
joy. When we pause in the midst of our differ- 


ent pursuits, business, pleasure, research, or what- 
ever it may be, and glance rapidly in thought from 
the comfort of our counting houses, parlors, or! 
libraries, across many leagues of country to some} 
bleak plain, devastated by the march of armies, 
where are huddled together huts scarcely more 





commodious or comfortable than stables or pig- 
sties, can the most self-complacent or obdurate!| 
heart contemplate, with a feeling which leaves 
him still selfishly inactive, the occupants of such 
homes, when he ‘compares their condition with 
his own? Has not each one of us in the midst 
of our abundant blessings,—ample food, cowfort- 
able raiment, useful and interesting books, loving 
relatives, sympathising friends, and thousands of 
other comforts and delights,—at some time or 
other,—perhaps almost every day,—lifted up his 
heart with the desire, uttered or unexpressed, 
that some one thorn might be removed which was 
wounding him? Now let us dwell, of we can at 
all realizingly, upon the life of a pious brother or 
a sister toiling from youth to old age to gratify 
the caprice of a cruel task-mastcr, with scarcely 
a kind word or look upon his monotonous misery. | 
Why the infinitely wise Creator permits ungrate- | 
ful hearts to continue so long in the enjoyment of 
temporal blessings, while many humble, faithful, | 
fervent believers in His mercy scarecly partake of 
outward enjoyments during their lifetime, we 
cannot here understand. But we do know most| 
unmistakeably from the precept and example of 
the Saviour, that no one who is truly his follower, 
can be indifferent to the sufferings of his fellow | 
men, or withhold relief. 

Some may glance at “An appeal for the! 
Freedmen” with the impatient thought that they 
are tired of so much said and done-for these 
wretched, ignorant creatures, or that by this time 
surely the bulk of the work for their relief must} 
have been accomplished; but let such an one 
tremble with the thought that God might, but for 
his infinite mercy, have long ago ceased his efforts 
to effect a change in their condition, and have 
cut down their fig tree as barren of good fruit. 
If He is willing to follow us with His merciful 





visitations through the whole period of our lives; lip virtual, or one flower as lovely as the collection, 
surely we can dy no less than prove our gratitude we should neyer trouble ourselves to gather many. 
to Him by dividing freely with others His bounty.) Take up then thy rest, Ol! my soul ! in the chief- 

Happily these remarks may apply to very few/est and chvicest good, which comprehends all 
of those who will have persevered thus far in theirjother goods. These golden rays of guodness, 
perusal. Nevertheless there is great necessity| whigh lie scattered in the creature, are only to be 
with some of us resolutely to turn away from our) found collectively with God, these poor ingredi- 
own desires and self-seekings, and to force our-|ents which go in to make up the highest excel- 
selves, it may be, to contemplate fairly and fully|lency, largest goodness, fullest perfection, are only 
what our duties may be towards others, as regards) to be found collectively in him. Knowest thou 
the stewardship of means which our Creator has|anything profitable, or desirable in the creature! 
confided to us. While a few loving hearts cast)Thou mayest see it in thy God; find it in thy 
in of their penury nearly ull their living, it is too} Saviour. Art thou a captive? He is thy re- 
true that in this speculating, caleulating age, too|deemer. Art thou wounded? He is thy good 
many withhold more than is meet, forgetting that) Samaritan. Art thou broken hearted? Go unto 
“he that giveth to the poor, lendeth to the Lord.” | Christ, and he will bind it up. Art thou sick? 
Too many of us have not learned as we ought the| He is thy physician. Art thou persecuted? He 
economical truth, that a happivess, far more pure} i Art thou hungry or thirsty? He 


| 





is thy refuge 
and real than that arising from the possession of|is the living bread and the flowing stream. Art 
hoarded wealth, may be had from the dispensing|thou weary? He is thy rest. Art thou in want 
of it freely in Christ’s name. There way be some|or poverty? He is an inexhaustible treasure. 
one who thinks he is a believer in the teachings) Art thou in disgrace or contempt? Why he is 
of Christ and yet wonders why he is not happy.|thy honor. Art thou dull and heavy? He is a 
Let such try the experiment of evincing and ex-|quickening spirit. Wouldst thou have grace? 
ercising a practical faith in the truth of the pro-| He is thy fountain. Wouldst thou have heaven? 
mises of the gospel by more carefully obeying its} He is thy way. He shall guide thee by his coun- 
precepts. Men are to be known by their fruits,|sel, and after receive thee into glory. Let that 
and how can we say with truth that we believe|man’s name, therefore, be written in the dust, 
the scriptures if our conduct does not demon-|that leaves the flowing fountain to quench his 
strate that we dre striving to live by their injunc-| thirst at a broken cistern. Why should I tire 
tions. ayself to gather drops of honey from so many 
The demand upon the sympathies of the be-/dying flowers, when 1 can satisfy myself. with 
nevolent from the freed people of the Svuth, is} streams of sweetness in the living Christ. 
not likely to be less this winter than it was during Therefore, creatures, in this, you and I must 
the preceding. We may perhaps indulge the hope] part, for Christ out-bids you all. 
that this cold season past, we shall hear of less 
and less suffering each succeeding month there- 
after, until that glorious day when our hearts 
may be swelled with thankfulness and rejoicing 
that there is not a s/ave in the United States. 
The report of the Ciothing Committee made to a 
meeting held on the fourth of this month, shows 
a considerable amount of clothing then on hand. 
Before the date of this writing probably nearly 
all of this has been put in motion towards distant 
parts, where it will arrive in time to mitigate 
there the severities of the winter’s cold. But for 
the supply of clothing for our seaboard, as well as 
many interior districts, it is now necessary to 
raise the funds, and to obtain the assistance of 
sewing societies immediately. The balance in the 
lreasurer’s hands is held by him subject, to a con- 
siderable extent, to appropriatious already made. 
It may not be improper to notice that of the funds 
lately received, much the greater part has come 
from abroad, and it is now earnestly hoped aud 
recommended that Friends in this country will, 
in their several particular meetings, speedily per- 
fect arrangements for a systematic collection from 
interested members and other benevolent persons, 
that the different committees may have where- 
with to keep themselves occupied for the relief of 
physical suffering, and for intellectual and moral 
advancement. 
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Forty Miles an Hour at Sea.—The Liverpool 
Mercury observes that James Steel, a working 
joiner of that town, bas invented a screw propel- 
ler, and that hestates, from experiments made on 
the Prince’s Park lake, that with this screw he can 
get four times the speed of the ordinary screw 
with the same engine and the same pressure of 
steam. The screws are worked reverse by means 
of two wheels at the centre boxes of the screws, 
and can be replaced at sea at any time, and being 
only one-third in the water, can be unshipped 
without any difficulty. There are six blades in 
one frame, the reversible one catching the back 
water as the ordinary one, giving thereby five times 
the velocity, as proved the last three or four years 
on Prince’s Park lake. The steam on his model 
is raised by naphtha. The Admiralty has been 
commuuicated with, and the Duke of Somerset has 
ordered the tracings to be sent, which was done 
ou the lst September. 


Selected for “The Friend.” 
Sir Matthew Hale, of the inward direction and 
assistance of the Spirit of God to the soul, 
writes as follows : 

“They who truly fear God have a secret guid- 
ance from a higher wisdom than what is barely 
human, namely, the Spirit of truth and goodness; 
which does really, though secretly, prevent and 
direct them. Any man that sincerely and truly 
fears Almighty God, and calls and relies upon 
him for his direction, has it as really as a son has 
the counsel and direction of his father : and though 
the voice be not audible, nor discernable by sense, 
yet it is equally as real as if a man heard a voice 
saying, ‘This is the way, walk in it.’ 

“Though this secret direction of Almighty 
God is principally seen in matters relating to the 
good of the soul ; yet even in the concerns of this 
life, a good man, fearing God and begging his 


ee 
Selected. 


No Satisfaction in the Creature 


Solomon tried many conclusions, but not one 
took but the last, the fearof God. Oh my soul! 
thou mayst tire thyself with a variety of objects, 
but none satisfies but this; the fruition of thy 
God. He only is the chief good ; he only is the 
efficient and sufficient fulness: as it was said of 
manna, that it was the delight of every palate, so 
it may be said of Jesus Christ, that he is satis- 
faction to every soul; taste, therefore, and see 
how sweet the Lord is. What is the reason we|direction, will very often, if not at all times, find 
wander after such a variety of creatures? Because|it. I can call my own experience to witness, that 
‘we cannot find sufficiency in one: were one herb! even in the temporal affaira of my whole life, I 











_ when I have, in humility and sincerity, implored 






THE FRIEND. — 


Of the 960 individuals who survived the perils/to leary something of the value of money, and 
of early infancy, only ninety attained the age of|how to care for their own pecuniary interests. 
four score, and of these fifty-six died within arate good has also been done to the thousands 
“The observance of the- secret admonition of} :nsuing fivé years. The eighteen persons who|of blacks around Hampton, in enabling them to 
this Spirit of God in the heart, is an effectual |lived beyond 90, appear to have deceased at the | purchase supplies at neighboring stores at greatly 
means to cleanse and sauctify us ; and the more | following ages, viz: 5 at 91, 2 at 92, 8 at 93, 2/reduced prices—our own sales being far from re- 
it is attended to the more it will be conversant |.t 94, 1 at 95, 2 at 96, 2 at 98 and one at 99, no| presenting the amount consumed by the blacks in 
with our souls for our instruction. In the midst| me of the whole attaining a full century. The|this district, and on which a saving is effected for 
of difficulties it will be our counsellor; in the |limit assigned by the Psalmist in the 90th Psalm, |them by our instrumentality. 
midst of temptations it will be our strength, and|-‘ The days of our years are three score years and| The class of goods required by the freedmen 
grace sufficient for us; in the midst of troubles it/ten,” was exceeded in no fewer than 238 in-|may be judged from ‘the extracts from our store- 
will be our light and our comforter.” stances, and 163 persons passed beyond even | keepers’ letters, published in another column of 


“Tt is impossible for us to enjoy the influence |seventy-five years. ithis paper. Meal, meats, and groceries, form a 
of this good spirit till we are deeply sensible of 
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have never been disappointed of the best direction 
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—_>+—__ \very large percentage of their orders; and the 

° . ; “ * Sa ” ¢ e . 
our own emptiness and nothingness, and our| From “The Freedman’s Friend.” quantity of hardware, crockery, wooden and tin- 
minds are thereby brought down and laid in the Freedmen’s Stores. 


: |ware, give gratifying evidence of the rapid eleva- 
dust. The Spirit of Christ is indeed a humbling} Since the last number of the Freedman’g Friend | tion of many from the utter destitution in which 


spirit; the more we have ef it, the more we shall | was issued, the operations of the stores at Hamp- they escaped from slavery. 

be humbled ; and it is asign thut either we have it|ton and Yorktown, Va., have steadily and largely} A number of copies of the Testament and 

not, or that it is yet overpowered by our corrup- |inereased. This increase has necessitated an ex-| Psalms have recently been sent to each store, for 

tiuns, if our heart be still haughty.” tension of our store accommodations at both'sale to the freedmen, and it is hoped many will 
“Attend, therefore, to the secret persuasions | places, the space originally provided having been avail themselves of the opportunity thus afforded 

and dissuasions of the Spirit of God, and beware | found totally inadequate to the storage of the ito become possessors of the sacred writings. The 

of quenching or grieving it. This wind that|large amount of meal and provisious weckly re-|means to keep up this supply have been: kindly 

blows where it lists, if shut out or resisted, may |ceived and distributed. The increase of business | furnished by our friend, Hannah Sansom. 

never breathe upon us again, but leave us to be/is probably to be attributed partly to increased| In contemplating the good already effected 

hardened iu our sins. If observed and obeyed, it} confidence on the part of the coloured people; at|through these two stores, and the many thousands 


will, on all occasions, be our monitor and director. | Yurktown, however, it is mainly owing to the|of blacks, to whom they are inacéessible, and who 
When we go out it will lead us; when we sleep it|great change in the military status there since! 





‘are suffering froin want of proper facilities to pro- 
will keep us; and when we awake it will talk with |vur labours were commenced. The withdrawal of cure cheap supplies, the committee are deeply 
us.” the soldiers, save a garrison of about eighty men, jimpressed with the desirability of further labour 

- For “The Friend.” and the consequent risk of inroads upon the settle-\in this important channel. But before additional 
, ; ; ent by guerilla bands, induced all storekeepers|stores can be opened, additional capital must be 
Average Duration of Life. -soncegte a. ; P P ? d 


dy q : but our own to abandon that field, and the mili-|furnished. Shall we look for this in vain? 

That human life is fleeting and transient we all tary officers to seek security within the fort. It! About six thousand dollars will be required as 
know, but what is its average duration, under or-| hag been comforting to us, that amid this unsettle-/a basis fur each additional store ; and more, when 
dinary circumstances, dues not seem to be So) ment and exposure, our various employees have|they are located at a distance, on account of the 
clearly ascertained. Thirty years js frequently | heen strengthened to maintain the principles ititadbened time consumed by the transit of goods 
stated as about the period required for a genera-| neace, in resisting urgent appeals for the similar|and of remittances. 
tion of the human family to pass away, and, Pet-| removal of our store aud mission-house. We are} The capital with which the business at Hamp- 
haps, if the entire population of the glube be in-! y)g, gratified that the fears, freely expressed by|ton and Yorktown is conducted, was loaned to the 
cluded in one view, this estimate may not be far’! some, that our store, in its isolated position, and| Association for two years, without interest, in 
wrong. ‘There is, however, good reason to believe unprotected by the sword, would tempt gacitllé lechia of five hundred dollars. When these loans 
that in those countries which have attained a high | inroads upon the coloured settlement, have thus! were made, the project was looked upon by most 
degree of civilization, and more especially in the! far not been realized. las somewhat of an experiment, yet over a dozen 
United States and Great Britain, the period is) ‘Phe sales at the Yorktown store during the|Friends were readily found who were willing to 
extended considerably beyond thirty years. Ninth month, amounted to $6,373.71, and on the | contribute in this way to the elevation of the un- 

Having access to the records of juterments be- first of this month, (a single day,) they reached fettered slave to self-supporting freedom. Now, 
longing to one of the Monthly Meetings of Friends) the enormous figure of $866.15! Those at Hamp-|the experiment has proved a success ; and the re- 
in this city, I have found that the average age at-!ton, during the same month, somewhat exceeded isultant good has far more than rewarded all the 
tained by 1196 individuals whuse deaths and #z€s those at Yorktown,—makisg together upwards of | capital and labour expended. 
are recorded therein, during a period of over fifty / $13,000, or at the rate of over $150,000 per an-| Cannot, then, the same plan be adopted to pro- 
years, has been 38 years, 5 mouth and 5 days. ' num. ‘eure the capital required for additional stores ? 
Of these 153 died under 12 months, and 83 at) The amount returned to our treasury, to be re-| The increase of business already alluded to has 
about the age of one year. If these be excluded, |inyested in supplies, since the opening of these |added greatly to the labour of our storekeepers, 
the average age of the remaining 960 persons at| stores—one early in the Fifth month last, the! and made additional assistance a necessity. Two 
the close of life was 47 years, 9 month and 10 other in the Sixth month—has exceeded forty-|or three young Friends, from 18 to 22 years of 
days. It may be instructive to give a few more \five thousand dollars. That so large a business |age, of good moral character, energetic, and ready 
fesults of the examination of this record. It ap-/ean be safely conducted with the swall capital'and accurate with figures, could at once be fur- 
pears, then, that 331, or 27.67. per cent. of the | originally furnished us, may surprise some. A jnished with places, and the committee would be 
whole 1196, diced at or under 5 years; that the|tew words will suffice to dissipate any fears on | pleased to receive application from such. Edward 
mortality between 5 and 15 was only 45, or 3.77 |this point. All sales are made for cash, and all/R. Taber, of East Shelby, N. Y., has recently 
per cent.; that from 15 to 30 there were 148 deaths, | moneys on hand are forwarded weekly by each been appointed as assistant to our storekeeper at 
12.37 per cent.; from 30 to 45, 141 or 11.79 Per | storekeeper to the committee. His stock also is Yorktown, and has within a few days proceeded 
ent. ; from 45 to 60, 160 or 13.37 per cent. ; from replenished weekly. We are thus enabled to|South to enter upon his duties. 

60 to 75, 208 or 17.89 per cent.; from 75 to 90,) purchase altogether for cash, and to sell goods to, Contributors to our funds may naturally inquire 
145 or 12.13 per cent. ; above 90, 18 or 1.50 per 





Semen | jthe amount of two thousand dollars weekly from) by what system of finance their capital is held 

cent. Thus 7” a tabular form : \a stock varyivg in value from five to eight thou-| unimpaired, and yet the requirement of govern- 
Under 5, 331 — 27.674 per cent. sand. iment complied with, that no profit shall be re- 
> lo, 45 — 8.77 " The good which is effected by the furnishing alized. Since our stores were first opened, the 
15 to 30, 148 — 12.374 = of such an amount of necessary supplies to the’ price of almost every article of merchandise has 
30 to 45, 141 ~- 11.79 . freedmen, at or near cost, is almost incalculable. | materially advanced. Our own prices to the 
45 to 60, 160 — 13.37 = | Many, who otherwise would be in great measure |blacks have necessarily kept pace with this ad- 
60 ns 90° or - ee . |dependent upon charity, are thus enabled to sup-/ vance, profits have accrued, and have been at once 
75 to 90, 145 — 12.13 . 


90 to 99, 18— 150 « 


port themselves and families; others, to procure 're-invested. Our stocks of goods, though little (if 
more of the elevating comforts of life; and all, any) larger in quantity than they were three 
ae ‘through the honest dealings of these stores, with} months ago, are nominally much wore valuable. 
1196 100.00 lan occasional word in-season from our storekeepers, | As prices recede to the standard of a few months 





back, which must be the case sooner or later, a| Plantarum Austriacarum consists of five volumes, 


large part of this nominal profit will be tffaced ; 
and until prices become settled, we must for self- 
preservation keep the reins well in hand, and a 
nominal surplus on hand. It is the purpose of 
the committee to require an account of stock to 
be taken in cach store, and our books regularly 
closed at the end of each quarter. If, when prices 
become settled and lower, a surplus shall still re- 
main, whatever may be required to increase the 
efficiency of the stores will be so appropriated, 
and the balance be applied to the benefit of the 
freedmen, by furnishing the absolute necessaries 
of life at, or possibly even below, cost, leaving 
the expenses of conducting business to be borne 
by such as are able to command the luxuries. 
This constant watchfulness of our stocks and ac- 
counts will, it is hoped and believed, secure the 
greatest good to the freedmen, ensure the strictest 
compliance with the spirit of the government re- 
gulations, and enable us to return our capital at 
maturity to such of our contributors as may de- 
sire it. On behalf of the committce, 
' Joun B. Garrett, 


Chairman. 
Philadelphia, Tenth mo. 13th, 1864. 


ny For “ The Friend.” 
Nature Printing. 


This method of printing from natural objects, 
such as plants, mosses, sca-weeds, &c., which has 
lately been so improved as to have become appli- 
cable to a great variety of purposes, and produces 
impressions so truthful and beautiful that only a 
close inspection reveals the fact that they are 
copies, is thus described in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 

The plant, perfectly dry, or any other suitable 
subject, is plated on a plate of fine rolled lead, 


the surface of which has been polished by plan- 
ing. The plate and subject are then passed be- 
tween rollers, by the pressure of which the sub- 


ject is forced into the surface of the lead. The 
leaden plate is then subjected to a moderate heat, 
by the action of which the subject is loosened 
from its bed and easily removed. This mould is 
then subjected to the galvano-electric process, the 
second cast being a perfect facsimile of the leaden 
mould. When the subject to be printed is of one 
colour only, that pigment is rubbed in, and any 
superfluity removed; but when it is of two or 
more colours, the process is simple, but it is be- 
lieved, perfectly novel in any process of printing 
heretofore practised. In the case, for instance, 
of flowering plants, having stems, roots, leaves, 
and flowers, the plan adopted in the inking of the 
plate is to apply the darkest colour, which gener- 
ally happens to be that of the roots, first, the 
superfluous colour is cleaned off; the next darkest 
colour, such, perhaps, as that of the stems, is then 
applied, the superfluous colour of which is also 
cleaned off; this mode is continued until every 
part of the plant in the copperplate has received 
the right tint. In this state, before the plate is 
printed, the colour in the different parts of the 
copper looks as if the plant were imbedded in the 
metal. The plate thus charged, with the paper 
laid over it, is placed upon a copperplate press, 
the upper roller of which is covered with five or 
six layers of blanket of compact fine texture. The 
effect of the pressure is, that all the colours are 
printed by one impression ; for when the paper is 
removed the plant is seen quite perfect, highly 
embossed, with the roots, stems, and other parts, 
each of its proper tint. 

The great national work which the Austrian 
establishment has produced, as the exemplar of 
the new art, is truly imperial. The Physiotypia 
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large folio, containing 500 plates (about 600 
plants) with a quarto volume of plates and text. 
The first production of the English press, though 
it will bear no comparison in extent with the im- 
perial magnificence of the Austrian work, fully 
equals it in beauty of execution. It is The Ferns 
of Great Britian and Ireland, by Thomas Moore, 
edited by Dr. Lindley, imperial folio, with 51 
plates. {t is printed by Henry Bradbury. 


a 


CHILDREN OF LIGHT. 


Walk in the light! so shalt thou know 
That fellowship of love 

His Spirit only can bestow, 
Who reigns in light above. 

Walk in the light! and sin, abhorr’d 
Shall ne’er defile again, 

~ The blood of Jesus Christ the Lord 

Shall cleanse from every stain. 


Selected. 


Walk in the light! and thou shalt find 
Thy beart made truly His, 

Who dwells in cloudless light enshrined, 
In whom no darkness is. 

Walk in the light! and thou shalt own 
Thy darkness pass’d away, 

Because that light hath in thee shown 
In which is perfect day. 


Walk in the light! and e’en the tomb 
No fearful shade shall wear; 

Glory sball chase away its gloom, 
For Christ hath conquered there! 

* Walk in the light! and thine shall be 

A path though thorny, bright ; 

For God, by Grace, shall dwell in thee, 
And God himself is light. 


ae 


MEMORY. 
T’is sweet to remember! I would not forego 
The charms which the past o'er the present can throw, 
For all the gay visions that Fancy may weave 
In her web of illusion, that shines to deceive. 
We know not the future—the past we have felt— 
Its cherished enjoyments the bosom can melt; 
Its raptures anew o'er our pulses may roll, 
When thoughts of the morrow fall cold on the soul. 


Selected. 


T’is sweet to remember! when storms are abroad, 
To see in the rainbow the promise of God : 

The day may be darken’d, but far in the west, 

In vermillion and gold, sinks the sun to his rest; 
With smiles like the morning he passeth away: 
Thus the beams of delight on the spirit can play, 
When in calm reminiscence we gather the flowers 
Which love scatter’d round us in happier hours. 


'Tis sweet to remember! When friends are unkind, 
When their coldness and carelessness shadow the mind: 
Then, to draw back the veil which envelopes a land 
Where delectable prospects in beauty expand; 

To smeil the green fields, the fresh waters to hear, 
Whose once fairy music enchanted the ear ; 

To drink in the smiles that delighted us then, 

To list the fond voices of childhood again,— 

Oh, this the sad heart, like a reed that is bruised, 
Binds up, when the banquet of hope is refused. 


‘Tis sweet to remember! and naught can destroy 

The balm-breathing comfort, the glory, the joy, 

Which spring from that fountain, to gladden our way, 

When the changeful and faithless desert or betray. 

I would not forget!—though my thoughts should be 
dark, 

O'er the ocean of life I look back from my bark, 

And I eee the last Eden, where once I was blest, 

A type and a promise of heavenly rest. 


; W. G. Clark. 


The Age of Trecs.—Mr. J. Blenkarn writes in 
the (London) Builder denying tlie correctness of 
the generally-received opinion that, in order to 
ascértain the age of any tree, when felled, it is 
only necessary to make a transverse section, and 
count the number of annualrings. In trees whose 
ages varied one or two centuries, there is percep- 


Life’s Close and its Lessons. 

As the poet Addison lay on his death-bed, he 
sent for Lord Warwick, a near relative and an 
erring young man, on whom his pious precepts 
had fallen unheeded. He had one more lesson 
to teach, and that a most impressive one. “ Dear 
sir,’ said the young nobleman, “ you sent for me; 
I believe and hope you have some commands; [ 
shall hold them most dear.” Affectionately grasp- 
ing his friend’s hand, the dying poet said, “I 
have sent for you that you may see how a chris- 
tian can die.” 

The testimony of the dying is always regarded 


‘|with interest. There is wisdom in the experience 


of a life-time, and it is proper that the verdict of 
dying lips should impress the mind. A dying 
wan acts himself; every delusion by which he 
has endeavored to quiet the clamors of his con- 
science vanishes; the world can promise him 
nothing more; the future can afford him no hopes 
that do not centre in God ; his belief in the Deity, 
in religion, in virtue, rises above every considera- 
tion, and he judges himself, and estimates his 
conduct in life, in the solemn light of eternity. 
The scene of Lord Warwick at the death-bed of 
Addison, is impressive—the giddy youth, on the 
threshold of eternity. What effect the interview 
had on the subsequent life of Lord Warwick, we 
do not know; but, whatever it may have been in 
that particular case, a young man may gather the 
most salutary lessons by contemplating the words 
and the behavior of the dying. He may well 
pause in his reading when his eye falls on a final 
testimony, and learn to shun the mistakes by 
which others have made wrecks of their lives, and 
to practice those virtues that prove satisfactory 
and enduring. 

Dying testimonies show the folly of endeavor- 
ing to destroy ourselves in respect to our relations 
with God. Death corrects our known errors, it 
crushes our speculative reasonings, and allows our 
innate consciousness of truth to assert its autho- 
rity. As death approaches, a mat reviews his 
life, and his motives and conduct are brought into 


judgment before the tribunal of his conscience; 


he cannot flee from himself; he cannot stifle his 
convictions of the fas and nefas of the motives 
that have governed his behavior ; and if, to palliate 
irregularities in his natural conduct, he has called 
error truth, he will find it a fearful thing to be 
undeceived. 

John Wilmot, Lord Rochester, was an accom- 
plished nobleman and a favorite of Charles II. 
He became dissolute, a votary to the wine-cup, 
and to sensual pleasure, and a defender of infi- 


| delity. He confessed to Dr. Burnet that, for five 


years, his dissipation was so excessive that he was 
at no time master of himself. The age of thirty- 
one found him with his physical powers ruined,, 
and his prospects in life precarious. His infidel 
principles forsook him, and trembling in view of 
future punishment, he turned penitently to God. 
During his protracted illness, he published a con- 
fession of his errors, declaring that “he left to 
the world this last declaration, which he delivered 
in the presence of the great God, who knows the 
secrets of all hearts, and before whom he was 
preparing to be judged, that, from the bottom of 
his soul, he detested and abhorred the whole 
course of his former wicked life.” ‘Oh, remem- 
ber,” he said to a friend who visited him on his 
death-bed, ‘that you condemn God no more. He 
is an avenging God, and will visit you for your 


sins, and will, I hope, touch your conscience 
sooner or later, as he has done mine. 


You and I 
have been friends and sinners together a great 


tible (on the ring theory) only a difference of four|while, and, therefore, 1 am the more free with 


or five years. 


you. 


We have all been mistaken in our conceits 
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and opinions ; our persuasions have been false and|ly abandoned and disconsolate. Fain would I run 
groundless. Therefore, God grant you repentance. 
“T am abandoned by God and man!” exclaimed 
Voltaire in his last sickness. After a long exile, 
he had returned to Paris in triumph. His name 
was the signal for enthusiasm. He had even 
feared that he should expire amid the acclama- 
tions with his presence called forth at the theatre. 
But neither the shout of the populace, nor the 
assurance of his atheistical friends, could stay his 
faith on his own philosophy in the prospect of the 
coming judgment. He renounced his opinions, 
but died in the expectation of future retribution. 

‘*Guenard has said it! Guenard has said it!” 
mournfully said Cardinal Mazarin, alluding to the 
declaration of his physician that he must die. He 
was heard to exclaim, ‘Oh, my poor soul, what 
will become of thee? Whither wilt thou go?” 
To the queen-dowager of France he said, “ Ma- 
dame, your favors have undone me. Were I to 
live again, 1 would be a monk rather than a cour- 
tier.” Such were the sober reflections of an eccle- 
siastic, whose boundless ambition had overruled 
his sense of moral obligation, and whose adroit 
policy had virtually placed in his hands the scep- 
tre of France. But Mazarin, though awakened 
to his situation, was too much joined to his polities 
and pleasures to turn manfully to religion. Cards 
were one of his last amusements; and, when 
dying, he ordered himself to be rouged and 
dressed, that he might receive the flattery of his 
courtiers on his apparent recovery. 

There are hours of sober thought and times of 
imminent peril, when the soul seems to forecast 
the dying hour—when it starts at the view of its 
conscious errors, and utters, as from dying lips, 
the settled convictions. Hobbes was subject to 
the most gloomy reflections, and was thrown into 
a state of terror if left alone in the dark. He 
declared, on one occasion, that had he the whole 


! morals, they are making as much progress as can 
into the crowd tor shelter and warmth, but cannot|be reasonably expected.” 


















prevail upon myself to mix with such deformity.| Tne heaith of the orphans has suffered during 
I call upon others, to join with me to make ajthe past summer from causes incident to that 
community apart, but no one will harken to me. |climate in warm weather, but we believe no deaths 
Every one keeps at a distance, and: dreads the|have occurred amongst them. The children have 
storm that beats upon me from every side. When| mostly proved tractable and obedient ; only one 
I look abroad, I foresee on every side dispute, con-|instance having been reported to us where the 
tradiction, anger, calumny and detraction. When {discipline of the institution failed to conquer, and 
I turn my eye inward, I find nothing but doubt|the child in question was sent to one of the neigh- 
and ignorance.’’— Cor. of Independent. bouring government farms. 
y oa A recent letter from our matron, says, “ We 
For “The Friend’? |have now in the institution seventeen girls, two 
Report of the Committee in charge of the Or-\of whom have only just come to us. The others 
phan House, at Hampton, Va. are all making good progress in habits of industry 
and. cleanliness, and are gradually becoming 
practically acquainted with work of all kinds. 
They ure much more docile and attentive to the 
rules of the house than they were two months 
ago. Indeed I think I may say they are orderly 
and mostly well behaved, and much less quarrel- 
some than they were. We are expecting more 
girls, and I have employed carpenters to make 
bedsteads, dining tables, &c. Col. Kinsman has 
promised to supply some lumber. He seems al- 
ways ready to help along our little establishment. 
He wishes me to apply to the committee for their 
consent to take boys, and says, “ Don’t let want 
of room be any consideration : we will build more 


Almost from the commencement of the labours 
of the Association of Friends of Philadelphia for 
the relief of Colored Freedmen, it has been ob- 
served with pain and solicitude, by those engaged 
in alleviating their miseries, that, amongst the 
multitudes continually emerging into freedom, 
there was a class of orphan girls, who, being de- 
prived of their natural protectors, had either been 
nominally adopted by unprincipled persons of 
their owu race, merely as a pretext for the receipt 
of rations, whilst unreasonable labour was exacted 
from them, or else these poor helpless ones were 
left floating about, without regular means of sub- 
sistence, and subject to every kind of abuse.|-ooms as soon as they are wanted.” 

With a view to protect such, and whilst affording} Pho expenditure from our treasury thus far, on 
a temporary shelter, to train them in principles of | account of the Orphanage, has been about $1,300 ; 
morality and religion, and instruct them in suéh|t) which should be added about $520, expended 
household duties as may a little prepare them for by Eliza Yates, from moneys collected by her, in 
Situations as servants in the North; the Women’s| various improvements and matters, essential for 
Aid Association resolved to open an Orphan the comfort and right arrangement of the family. 
House: and finding the town of Hampton, Va.,/ We trust the chief difficulties of the establish- 
most desirably located for such ® peepee, appli-|ment have now been surmounted, and that there 
cation was made by Eliza Yates to General But-|is a fair prospect of a steady increase of useful- 
ler, for a suitable house for our object. He very 














































ness. 

world to dispose of, he would give it for a single|readily acceded to the request, offering all the E. L. Smirn, Secretary. 
day to live. He died with the declaration that] facilities at his command, as a military officer, and 

he was taking a leap in the dark. Paine, in his|our operations were commenced on a small scale, : Belected for “The Friend” 
last sickness, would cry out with affright if left|in the Fifth month last. Being at Enniscarthy, Wexford, and other 





alone night or day. Shelly, during a storm at 
sea, was stupefied with terror, and when the dan- 
ger was past, declared to Lord Byron that he had 
tasted so much of the bitterness of death that, in 
the future, he should entertain doubts of his own 
creed. 

There is something mournful in the declaration 
of Gibbon, on the night he completed the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire. “ It was on the 
day, or rather night, of the 27th of June, 1787, 
between the hours of 11 and 12, that I wrote the 


Many alterations and repairs were necessary be- |neighboring places, the horrors recently produced 
fore the house could be occupied; but through |by the rebellion, seemed to be revived in my mind, 
the liberality of two warm friends to the cause, |giving rise to serious and sorrowful reflections, 
and the contributions of others who were inter-|and leading me to contemplate the merey and 
ested, we were enabled, not only to meet the ex-|strength of Omnipotence. 
pense thus incurred, but to enclose the property,| Great, indeed, was the Lord’s kindness to 
(including two large vegetable gardens,) with a) Friends, preserving them amidst the dreadful 
new and substantial fence; and also to furnish|carnage, as well as the sufferings which others 
the house with such simple articles as were re-|passed through. When human blood flowed in 
quisite for the accommodation of about twenty-|streams through the streets, and multitudes were 
four orphans. At the last report, there were|piked and thrown into the rivers, burnt in barns, 
last lines of the last page, in a summer-house in| eighteen children in the establishment, but it was | houses, &e., and in many other ways tortured and 
my garden. After laying down my pen, I took! believedthe number would greatly increase through |slain, not one Friend was known to be killed, 
several turns in a Lerceau, a covered walk of|the coming winter. Government furnishes the save a young man, who forsook his peaceable 
acacias, which commands a prospect of the coun-| greater part of the rations for the family, but the | principles, and took up arms for his defence. 
try, the lake and the mountains. The air was|salaries of matron and teachers, the clothing for| If we forsake Omnipotence, whither shall we 
temperate, the sky.was serene, the silver orb of|the children, and all other expenses, are of course |flee for help! If He is humbly relied upon, He 
the moon was reflected from the waters, and all|defrayed from the funds of the Women’s Aid {will be unto his people as a wall of defence, and 
Nature was silent. I will not dissemble the first} Association ; and we would here return our sin-|make a way where there appears to be no way. 
emotions of joy on the recovery of my freedom,|cere thanks to all those Friends who have con-|But too many of those who saw these marvellous 
and, perhaps, the establishment of my fame. But/|tributed especially to the support of the Orphan|works of the Lord, and how his delivering power 
my pride was soon humbled, and a sober melan-| House. | was vouchsafed, have forgotten these, his mercies, 
choly was spread over my mind by the idea thatI| The institution was opened under the super-jand gone their own ways into the world. Alas! 
had taken an everlasting leave of an agreeable com-| vision of our Friend Eliza Yates, but her health |saith my soul, for these! So evident were the 
panion, and that, whatsoever might be the future| failing, she was obliged to withdraw, and has been |favours shown to,Friends, that many other persons 
date of my history, the life of the historian must|sueceeded by Hannah Cranstone, who is vow per-|sheltered themselves in their habitations, and 

short and precarious.” forming her somewhat arduous duties faithfully |those of the Society who had deviated from the 

Still more gloomy is the declaration of Hume,jand satisfactorily. In these, she is at present plain attire, by which Friends are generally known, 
on reviewing his life and works: “I am at firstjaided by Harriet Bell, who was engaged by our |tew saw their folly. In those calamitous times, 
affrighted and confounded by the forlorn solitude| committee as teacher, but bas been kindly shar-|fashionable clothing of an expensive kind, was 
in which I am placed by my philosophy, and fancy|ing the labours of the matron. She says of her/rather a passport to death than to honor, and at 
myself some strange, uncouth monster, who, not| pupils, ‘‘ They evince much anxiety and determi-|all times it is more an evidence of a weak under- 

ing able to mingle and unite in society, has|nation to learn, they are fund of needlework, pane: than of a sound mind; for neither re- 
been expelled all human commerce, and left utter-|can now sew very well. In mind, manners and |ligion nor reason point it out as a means to pro- 
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mote the usefulness of the wearer. The great de- 
parture from plainness, which is evident among 
many of our young people, is rather a proof of 
their folly and ignorance, than of wisdom ; since 
it is beneath the dignity and nobility of a chris- 
tian mind to be so much employed about, and 
pleased with the covering of the body. In some 
it may be more the effect of the parents’ pride, 
than that of the children; but this testimony of 
eur Society to a simple, useful, and not expensive 
manner of dressing and living, is grounded in the 
Truth, and innovations will never be able to sap 
the foundation, or overthrow it. I would recom- 
mend to my dear young friends, to endeavour to 
see from whence those desires arise which lead 
them to follow and copy after the fantastical 
dresses and habits which are so continually chang- 
ing. 

itoan and cleanliness are certainly commen- 
dable; andif rusticity is offensive, simplicity is not. 
And surely, simplicity and self-denial become a 
people called, as we are, to bear a testimony to 
the purity of the religion of Jesus Christ. I 
grant that there is no religion in the cut or colour 
of a garment; but the exterior appearance is often 
an index of the mind; and if the inside of the 
cup and the platter be made clean, the outside 
will be clean also. Men do not gather grapes of 
thorns, nor figs of thistles ; and conformity to the 
world in any of its corrupt ways and fashions, is 
not a being transformed, as the scriptures of Truth 
exhort. Let us, therefore, strive so to walk in 
all things, as the redeemed of the Lord, who make 
no provision for the flesh to fulfil the lusts there- 
of, but who are concerned to live unto Him who 
died for them, that the blessed and happy state 
of the redeemed ones may conspicuously appear 
in the eyes of the world, that others may be in- 
duced to seek a release from the bondage there 
is in sin and corruption, and in all the world’s 
evil ways and fashions. Kvil communications 
corrupt good manners; where the precious gives 
way to the vile, good is oppressed, and evil is ad- 
vanced ; thus, by littie and little the oppressor 
may gain the ascendency over the redeemed, and 
bondage may increase, and then suffering will be 
unavoidable. 

I much desire that the children of Friends may 
not be brought up in ignorance, so as not to know 
the grounds of the religicus principles they pro- 
fess, and why plainness is more commendable 
then imitating those who change because fashion 
is changeable. 7 
Henry Hut. 


_—_ Ooo 
From Chambers’ Journal. 


Coral Islands, 


Coral formations are of four kinds—atolls or 
lagoon islands, encircling reefs, burrier reefs, and 
coral fringes. ‘They are nearly all confined to the 
tropical regions; and lagoons are found in the 
Indian and Pacific oceans only. Of the four, 


atolls are the most remarkable, though all are the} 


work of the same animals. 

Atolls are chaplets or rings of coral, enclosing 
a portion of the sea. ‘The rings rise to a height 
of from six to twelve feet above the level of the 
water, and average a quarter ofa mile in breadth. 
In consequence they are not discernible even at 
a very small distance, unless, as is frequently the 
case, they are covered with the cocoa-nut or the 
pandanus, the seeds of which are brought by the 
waves from places many hundreds of leagues away, 
to adorn and enrich these strange births of the 
ocean. A notable appearance do these lagoon is- 
lands present. They are not islands, as we ordi- 
narily understand the word, but just rings of 


coral, sometimes many miles in diameter—the|ther build so rapidly, nor are so numerous, as 
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largest known, in the Maldive Archipelago, is 
eighty-eight miles in length, and nearly twenty 
in breadth—rising, as it were, out of the midst 
of the sea, and shutting up part of it within their 
embracing arms. The interiors of them, which 
may generally be reached through channels left 
by the coralline in the circumference of the ring, 
are calm and placid, but not stagnant. They 
form a sort of harbour of refuge from the fury of 
the breakers without, and some even allow of an- 
choring; for one very remarkable feature about 
them, and one which has given rise to much won- 
der and speculation, is the depth of water sur- 
rounding them, and the shallowness of the water 
within them. On the outer side of the ring, the 
coral shelves down to a distance of from a hun- 
dred to two hundred yards from the edge, so that 
the sea gradually deepens to twenty-five fathoms, 
but beyond this the sides plunge at once into un- 
fathomable depths. At only one hundred yards 
away, soundings have been taken to the depth of 
a mile and a half, and no bottom found, while in. 
side the atoll there is bottum at fifty, sometimes 
even at twenty fathoms. An amphibious kind of 
island is found in the middle of a bottomless 
ocean, having sides as precipitous as the chasms 
of Mont Blane—an elevation which never increas- 
es; and which is so slight as to make the island 
itself barely discernible—an interior of calm green 
water; forming a strange contrast to the water- 
fury outside, which surges with such tremendous 
force upon its flanks, that the roar of its anger is 
often heard miles away, and is the first warning 
the sailor has of his approach to the dangerous 
shore. Well did Francois Pyrard de Laval, who 
in 1605, reported what he had seen of these is- 
lands, say: ‘C’est une merveille de voir chacun 
de ces atollons environne d’ un grand bane de 
pierre tout autour, n’y ayant point d’artifice hu- 
main |’ 

Human artifice! indeed, none. Let us see, 
and be humble when we do see, what it is that 
builds up these beautiful’and wonderful masses. 
We find in the place of masonry, and carefully 
built-up walls of ingenious man’s construction, 
the work of a little creature which seems to lead a 
very precarious life, and to be thoroughly im- 
pressed with the conviction, that it has a great 
deal to get through while that Jife lasts. A gel- 
atinous, soft thing, with a small admixture of 
flinty matter in its composition, it is, which is the 
constructor of these mighty works. On them it 
lives, and toils, and dies, and with untiring in- 
dustry, piles up a dwelling place for future gene- 
rations of men. When it has done its share of 
work, and worn itself out with exertion, it leaves 
its dead body, as a hard, flinty little stone, to aid 
in the construction of the building at which it so 
assiduously laboured. 

As soon as the coral animal becomes exposed to 
the direct rays of the sun, and approaches the sur- 
face of the sea, it ceases to exist. The agglome- 
rated mass of corpses becomes one hard, homoge- 
neous whole, and forms, first rocks, then barriers 
and islands. 

At a depth of twenty feet, the living creatures 
may be seen in myriads, waving about in the en- 


joyment of existence. Above that height are the 


dead bodies of former generations, welded, uniform 
and compact. When alive, corallines appear to 
thrive best on the exposed parts of the reef, where 
they are exposed to all the violence of the rough- 
est storms. Here they seem to get fresher and 
larger supplies of food, and to be braced to more 
activity the more ungeutly the waters handle 
them. Inside the lagoon, where the water is 
calm, they live a less energetic life. They nei- 
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their fellow workmen on the other side. They 
are also much more delicate, and among their 
works are to be found the most beautiful speci- 
mens of coral that exist. They deal in articles 
de luxe ; their comrades are to them as hewers 
of wood and drawers of water. 

It is here necessary to advert, for the sake of 
correcting it, to an erroneous impression, now ex- 
ploded in the Scientific world, but which yet ob- 
taius among a very large class—an impression 
which began to be wade after Captain Cook’s 
voyages of discovery—to the effect that coral is- 
lands were the work of coral animals—coral in- 
sects, as they are often improperly called—com- 
menced by them at the bottom of the sea, and 
increased gradually in height, until it reached the 
surface. It is now known that this is not the case. 
On the face of it, it seemed strange that one par- 
ticular spot in the bottomless sea, should be 
selected for this work in preference to any other; 
that land shuuld be raised in such a way as these 
atolls are raised, with precipitous sides sheering 
down into unfathomable depths abruptly, and 
showing no signs of anything like gradual ascent. 
lt is now conjectured upon evidence so strong as 
to turn conjecture into certainty, that these coral 
crowns which deck the ocean, are but the diadems 
of submerged mountains yet sinking; that the 
spot which the corals have chosen to make their 
homes there, is the head and crest of some mon- 
arch of overflown ranges, thrusting itself towards 
the surface of the sea, as the Jura or the Alps 
thrust their giant heads into the air. 

At one time it was said that these atolls marked 
by their circular reefs the outline of a sabmarine 
crater, raised on a volcanic crater margin; but 
this is opposed not only by the great extent of 
their diameters, which are in some instances as 
much as sixty miles in length, but also by their 
shallowness. There are few lagoons which may 
not be sounded on the inside, and some have been 
known even to fill up, but these cases are rare. 
According to M. Darwin, the following is the 
process of formation : ‘an island mountain closely 
encircled by a coral reef, subsides, while the fring- 
ing reef that had sunk with it is constantly re- 
covering its level, owing to the tendency of the 
coral avimals to regain the surface by renewed 
perpendicular structures; these constitute first a 
reef, encircling the island at a distance, and sub- 
sequently, when the enclosed island has wholly 
subsided, an atoll.” It is now thought that these 
coral islands indicate the shape and configuration 
of the earth as-it is under water; that the coral 
does not extend to any very great depth below 
the surface, but builds its nest and its grave on 
the everlasting hills of the deep, which are them- 
selves, in these districts, gradually sinking deeper 
and deeper. 

The place now occupied by the Gulf of Mexico 
and part of the Caribbean Sea, is supposed once 
to have been filled by dry land; that this land 
was broken up by some grand convulsion of na- 
ture, aud buried underneath the water which 
poured over it. That this is far from improbable, 
the evidence of the West India Islands goes to 
show. They all, or nearly all, bear palpable marks 
of volcanic violence. In some, as in Trinidad 
and St. Vincent, volcanoes are still active, and 
there is great reason to believe that these fires are 
the representatives of some tremendous agent 
which split the American continent nearly in two, 
and hurled a huge mass of it, as large as France, 
to the bottom of the sea, leaving none but the 
highest lands to tell the tale. A glance at the 
map will show that an irregulsrity seems to have 
been committed, if one may be permitted to say 
so, in shaping out the landslip, or voleame over 








Tiver side. 


turning, and science steps in to favor the no- 
tion. 

ln the West India seas, there are none of these 
atolls; they are found in the Pacifie and Indian 


oceans only. In the West Indies, the coral ani- 
mal works in another fashion; it forms barrier 
and fringing reefs, and sometimes, but rarely, en- 
circling reefs. The reason given for the absence 
of atolls is, that the West Indies and the adjoin- 
ing continent, are gradually, but surely rising; 
and if the manner of formation, as described by M. 
Darwin be correct, it will be seen that the subsi- 
dence, not the elevation, of the island is necessary 
to the creation of atolls. The West Indies are 
known to be rising, they have, therefore, no la- 
goons ; but the other sorts of reefs abound in dan- 
gerous abundance. They are formed by the same 
animal that builds atolls. 
the submerged sloping sides of an island, and by 


snatching away of man’s empire over great tracts 
of ground. They recognizein the inanimate works 
of God that spirit of restlessness and change which 
has its home also in their own and their fellows’ 
breasts; a spirit imparted to them, it may be, to 
preclude the idea of rest and stability being con- 
nected with the affairs of this preseut world, and 
so to make it impossible for man to do what 
George Herbert in The Pulley, tells us God was 
afraid he would do—* rest in nature, not the God 
of nature,” whereby “ both should losers be.” 


Selected. 
Three things should make the heart of chris- 
tians to tremble. First, to consider the brevity 
of their life. Secondly, the difficulty of their 
work. Thirdly, the eternity of their end. Our 


It fastens itself into|!ife is but a withering flower, a flying cloud, a 


vanishing shadow, a perishing breath, the body 


slow degrees works its way towards the top of the returneth to the dust, and the spul goeth sud- 


water. There, through the upheaving of the land, 
and from whatever causes, it thrusts its work 
above the sea level, and instantly dies. In the 


| denly to its long home: the night instantly com- 
(eth, when no man can work: but now, what work 


is to be done in this short inch of time? Great 


course of years, a large surface of coral barrier|@"¢wies to be conquered, principalities and pow- 
thus gets exposed above water, and sometimes| ts t0 be overpowered, dear lusts to be subdued, 


forms a junction with the land, which, at first, it 
encircled. The wiads and the waves, those uni- 


strict rules to be followed, a narrow and strait 
way to go through: to sum it up, a long race to 


versal carriers, soon bring sds and green soil to|TU4 With a short breath ; a great way to be gone 


those new-born water-babies, and cluthe them with 
the luxuriant vegetation of the tropics. 

Where the barrier reef does not join the island 
or main land adjacent above the surface of the 


by a setting sun: but then, what are we to expect 
when this taper is out, this breath is expired? 
Even as we have sowed, so shall we reap; either 
to be eternally crowned, or eternally lost. Now, 


water, it will commonly be found that streams of| *herefore, before the sun be set, or the shadow of 


fresh water, bringing large quantities of land mud, 
are abundant on the land. Fluvial sediment, or 
land-washings, are so much poison to the corals, 
which are prevented by their presence from push- 
ing work nearer to the shore. But,there is ano- 
ther reason why the interval should not be filled 
up, and it is to be found in the history of fring- 
ing reefs, the last class remaining to be noticed. 

Friuging reefs are just ribbons of coral, bound 
round the shore of some steepisland. Where the 
sides of the island slope abruptly, the reefs are 
only a few yards wide; where the slope is more 
gently, the reef will extend further, in fact, as far 
as the spot where there is a depth of about thirty 
fathoms, the greatest depth at which it is believed 
corals will live. 

When an island so fringed, subsides, though 
it may at a future period rise again, as in the 
West Indies at the present time, the tendency of 
the corals is to build up again on the outer end 
of the reef. It has been already stated that they 
thrive better on the exposed than on the shelter- 
ed parts; they, therefore, in these cases, work 
most vigorously at the point furthest from the 
land. In addition to this fact in favor of the 
outer edge, there is the flow of fresh water, laden 
with sediment, from the land, to retard operations, 
and even to kill the coral animals situated on the 
1 These two causes conspire to estab- 
lish a barrier reef at a distance from the shore; 
and so long as the cause last mentioned continues 
in force, it will keep the reef from becoming part 
of the island ; but let the flow of sediment be once 
stopped, the corals will set to work on the banks 
deposited in the intermediate moat, and form 
little lagoons, if the channel be a large one, or 
gtadually fill up the space, if it be small. 

Thus, then, in many parts of the globe is the 
dry land made to appear; thus are new countries 
formed, and got ready for the service of man. But 
While this is so, and out of nothing something is 
created, compensation is also given to the powers 
of waste and destruction, by the earthquake, the 
landslip, and voleano. Wise men note at cer- 
tain eventful periods of the world’s history the 


— evening be stretched out, whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might, for 
|there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor 
wisdom in the grave, whither thou goest. O 
Lord, help me to work for thee, in this moment 
lof time, that I may forever rest with thee, when 
|time shail be no more. 





Subterranean Sea of Sahara.—Recent discov- 
eries of African explorers have dispelled many no- 
tions concerning the desert of Sahara. It used 
‘to be described as a nearly level sandy plain. 
| This plain, it is now ascertained, docs not exist, 
except at its eastern and western cxtremities. 
The ceutral portions rise, in the form of terraces, 
to 600 or 1,200 feet above the valleys of the Atlas 
jand Soudan. ‘They are interpersed with ravines 
land granite hills. Barth speaks of mountains 
\4,000 or 5,000 feet high. In general, however, 
the surface of the desert is flat or slightly undu- 
iating ; in some places coyered with a thick bed of 
sand, in others hard and flinty. Every aspect 
confirms the opinion of Humboldt, that the desert 
is the bed of a former sea, elevated by geological 
‘convulsions. The traveller, almost at every step, 
imeets with mounds of fossil shells and other de- 
bris of marine animals. There are immense de- 
posits of rock-salt, in some places as pure as mar- 
ble, and so compact as to serve in the construction 
of houses. Soudan derives salt from this source. 
| The efflorescence of nitre and saltpetre is almost 
everywhere apparent. Lions, tigers, and other 
ferocious animals, with which the desert has in 
imagination been peopled, are met with only in the 
forests of the oases, where alone they can find food 
and water. ‘The lion is king of the desert only in 
poetry. Man is the only true wild animal with 
whom the traveller dreads an encounter, and ban- 
dits infest every caravan route in the Sahara. 
The Sahara is not always destitute of water. In 
passing between the tropics, the sun carries with 
him heavily laden nimbus clouds, which, not 
meeting with any mountains high enough to con- 
dense their moisture and cause it to fall at inter- 
vals, descend occasionally by their own gravity, 











and drop their watery treasures in gushing tor- 
rents, which fill every ravine. It isa deluge 
which lasts but for a moment; the water disap- 
pears in the permeable soil as fast as'it came, and 
forms extensive sheets of water a few feet below 
the surface. This fact has been revealed by nu- 
merous soundings. Already excellent artesian 
wells, sunk by French engineers, have created 
verdant oases in places where every vestige of 
vegetation appeared to be eternally buried beneath 
the sand. But these hidden lakes, on which the 
desert partly reposes, are not a recent discovery. 
From time immemorial the Arabs have sunk in 
the open desert wells several hundred feet deep, 
till they met the watery bed, which they call the 
“subterranean sea.” 


———__—_~+2s—___-- 


Reflections, First month 27th, 1793.—My birth 
day. My gracious and most merciful Creator 
hath favored me with twenty-two years, which are 
now elapsed, and what have I done for his name’s 
sake! an humbling reflection; very little, if any 
thing at all; shall 1 thus continue ! Oh that Thou, 
the God of my life, may be pleased to create in me 
a clean heart, and renew aright spirit within me, 
that-I may serve Thee, with a perfect heart and 
a willing mind, who, in adorable love has done 
much, yea, very much for my soul, as well as my 
body : whose hand is full of blessings, and Thou 
hast not failed to shuwer them down plentifully 
around my habitation. 
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We give considerable space in this number, to 
articles referring to the efforts making for the 
help of the coloured Freedmen. The cause is one 
of such general interest, and the assistance re- 
quired so great and varied, that we trust our 
readers will not grow weary of their frequent in- 
troduction to their notice, nor in extending aid 
by funds, and by labour, for carrying on the sys- 
tem that has been adopted by the Association of 
Friends of Philadelphia and its vicinity. We 
would remind Friends of the low state of the 
treasury, as reported to the meeting held recently 
in Arch street meeting-house, and urge upon the 
members of the different Monthly Meetings to 
make collections within their respective limits, ia 
order that funds may be obtained to purchase 
suitable goods for clothing during the winter 
weather. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Foreicn.—News from Europe to the 4th inst. The 
Index, the rebel organ in London, had given the particu- 
lars of the capture of the pirate Florida, in the harbor 
of Bahia, by the U. S. steamer Wachusett. The London 
Times says, that the capture of the Florida, in the har- 
bor of a friendly State, was an act of piracy. When 
within @ neutral port she should have been unmolested, 
fhe London Herald denounces the capture in indignant 
terms, and says, if the United States government does 
not release the Florida, all the maratime powers have 
the right to interfere. It is stated that the steamer 
Laurel, from Liverpool, has transferred » crew, together 
with arms and ammunition, to the confederate steamer 
New Alabama, off Madeira. The sales of cotton in 
Liverpool during tie week, bad been large. Fair Or- 
leans 36d. Uplands 35d. Breadstuffs and provisions 
dull. Consols 894. The rate of discount at the Bank 
of England remained unchanged. The Bank of France 
has reduced its rate to seven per cent. The Jnvalide 
Russe asserts, that the visit of the Czar to Nice was 
simply an act of courtesy, and devoid of any political 
object. Russia desires no alliances. The Emperor of 
Russia arrived at Potsdam on the 2d inst., on a visit to 
the King of Prussia, and would remain until the Sth. 
The treaty of peace between Denmark and tbe German 
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Powers, was finally signed at Vienna on the 30th alt.,/has been published. Davis opposes in general the arm- RECEIPTS. 

and the ratificaiions are to be exchanged in three weeks. jing of the negro slaves, and says he cannot see the pro-| Received from A. Cope, J. Cope, and Mary Brown 
In another three weeks Jutland is to be evacuated by |priety or necessity of arming the slaves while there are} p, per J. C., $2 each, vol. 38; from S. Sheffield Ct. 
the Germans. A terrific hurricane occurred at Calcutta|so many white men out of the ranks. He would only| g» ‘eel. 833. denen Wi, Leneh 0.. per W Hall, $2 30. to 
on the 5th ult., by which 12,000 persons were drowned. | drill and arm such negrocs as are already employed in| No. 7 yo], 38: from P. P. Dunn’ N. J. $2, vol. 38: hem 
Many ships were totally lost, and a still greater number |the quartermaster and commissary departments, &c.,/ J Cope and Basak Cope, Pa per wc. Cope, $2 each 
stranded and damaged. Of 200 ships in the Hoogly land fill the places of such by a draft of negroes from the; yo) 38 ar ee , 
only abont 20 remained seaworthy. The allies have|planters. He would give only the reward of manumis-! 
silenced the Japanese forts and forced a passage through |sion to such slaves as shall have served efficiently with} Received from W. Hall, O., $1.70, and from A. King, 
the straits of Simoneski without much loss. The Jupa-|arms in the field. In regard to the rebel currency, he} N. Y., on behalf of Friends of Scipio, $51.25, for the re- 
nese have sued for peace. Intelligence from Pernam-jsays it has become so depreciated that Congress must} lief of the Freedmen. 

buco, up to the 14th ult., states that great excitement! provide some remedy. The question of foreign recog.-| 

prevailed there on account of the capture of the Florida. | nition or aid is discussed, and he informs Congress that| WANTED, 

It appears that the Florida was anchored at the time there is absolutely no hope of any help from abroad, and | sas ‘ 

codandien guos of a Brazillian vessel of war, and the |declares that the people of the South must rely solely | aan initearte 
Wachusett fired a gun into her. The published state- on their own resources. The Richmond editors criticise | must come well ‘Snentinendiis @ middle ened. man ne . 
ment that an alliance offensive and defensive had been |the message with a good deal of freedom, objecting es-| ferred. Inquire at the Uffice of “The Friead "No a ’ 
formed between Mexico and the Southern Confederacy, | pecially to the suggestion that manumission should be| Neoth Fourth siiiat. tate eoniion . , 

iz authoritatively denied. Havana advices state, that| held out as a reward to the slaves for efficient service in|~ ~~ te 


on the 4th a committee of influential persons called at} 
the palace to ask of the Queen, through Gen. Dulce, | 
that all negroes born after lst mo. Ist, 1865, shall be| 
declared free at the expiration of twenty-four years, to 
receive during the last fuur years a salary of $8 per! 
month, a portion of this to be retained till their freedom | 
is accomplished. 

Unirep States.—Zhe War.—During the last week, | 
the military operations in the south-west have attracted | 
the most attention, both on account of their importance | 


and the obscurity in which they are involved. It is be-|of cruelty to deprive the slave of the care and guardian-| 


lieved that General Sherman, svon after bis return with | 


the chief portion of the Federal army to Atlanta, put it\for the biessings be enjoys as a slave, and not for the| 
into motion southward through the State of Georgia, , miseries that would attend him if freed.” The £raminer| 


the point aimed at being supposed to be the sea-board | 
at either Charleston or Savanneh. Gen. Hvod, with a! 
large force, is reported to be marching upon Chatta-| 
nooga. Atlanta, at the latest dates, was still held by | 
the Federal troops, but there was a probability it would | 


be abandoned. Hood’s movements have caused the de- {proved failures on trial. More than this, the negro! 
struction of government and private property on the|soldier is incompatible with our political aim, and our} 


Tennessee river toa very large amount. Gen. Gillem | 
has again defeated the rebels in East Tennessee. Dis- 
patches to St. Louis, state the rebel loss in the battle of 


the 28th ult., near Neosho, Mo., was about 450 men |adopts the fatal principle of emancipation as a reward | 


killed and wounded. Gen. Price was again overtaken | 
at Fayetteville, Arkansas, where a sharp skirmish took | 
place. He continued his retreat, and is supposed to 
have crossed the Arkansas river. The rebels in large 


sippi river in order to aid Hood, but the attempts have | 
been defeated. In one of the attempts, the rebel General 
Carver was captured, together with one thousand cattle. 
There was some fighting near Petersburg on the 5th 
inst., in which the rebels sustained considerable loss. 
With this exception, quiet has prevailed in that quarter, 





and the position seems to be unchanged. Gen. Sheri-|reason that the soldiers approve of the suggestion of| 


dan’s army is encamped about five miles south of Win- 
chester. 


upon part of the Federal lines. The rebels were re- 


pulsed and pursued beyond Front Royal, with the loss; hand wishes to retain bis exemption and keep.his ne-| 


of two guns, one hundred and fifty prisoners, and a 
large number of horses. Major General Canby, while 
ascending White river, Ark., on the 6th inst., was shot! 
by a guerilla from the shore, and probably fatally 
wounded. 

Prisoners of War.—The United States Sanitary Com- 
mission has sent an agent and a stock of its supplies 
with each vessel of the fleet gone to Savannah to bring 
the paroled men North. The Commission has also made 
arrangements to alleviate the sufferings of these men 
upon their arrival at Annapolis. A large invoice of 
stores will be there from New York, Baltimore aud 
Washington, and the force of relief agents increased ac- 


cording to the largely augmented demand for their ser-/Chicago spring wheat, $2.25 a $2.28; white Michigan,| 


vices. The rebels have asked permission to buave thirty | 


thousand pairs of blankets purchased in New York for 





the revel prisoners in the North, with the privilege of 
paying for them with a cargo of cotton to be sent out of 
Wilmington, N. C. 

Emancipation in Maryland.—Major General Wallace 
has issued an order, setting forth that “ certain evil dis- 
posed parties in Maryland intend obstructing the opera- 
tions and nullifying, as far as they can, the emancipa- 
tion provision of the new constitution.” 


heretofore slaves, are now free, and are under special | 
military protection until the Legislature shall pass such 
laws as shall make military protection unnecessary. 
The order establishes a Freedmen’s Bureau in thecity of 
Baltimore, with authority to institute all needful inves- | 
tigations, make arrests, and extend the necessary protec- 
tion to all emancipated persons. 

Southern Items —The message of Jefferson Davis to 
the rebel Congress, which assembled on the 7th inst., ' 


field. The Richmond Whig denounces this “us a repu- 
diation of the opinion held by the whole South, and by a 
large portion of mankind in other countries, that servi- 
tude is a divinely appointed condition for the highest 
good of the slave, and as that condition in which the 
negro race especially may attain the highest moral and 


jintellectual advancement of which they are capable, and 


one in which they may enjoy the most largely of such 
comforts and blessings of life as are best suited to them. 
Uf this we have no doubt, and we hold it to be an act 


ship of a master. If the slave must fight he should fight 


characterizes the message as a paper intended to be 
cautious, bnt as indiscreet on several points. It opposes 
the employment of negroes in the army, and gives its 
reasons at some length. ‘The negroes will not do as 
soldiers. The French Turcos, who are negroes, have 


social and political system. It would be considered by 


jall the world as a compromise to abolitionism. The 


President refuses to employ slaves under arms, but 


fur service in our army. This is an absurdity, for we 
hold that the negro, as a slave, is in a better condition 
than in a state of freedom. Emancipation of the slave, 


therefore, is a punishment, not a reward.” The soldiers | 


ts to cross the Missis- |i ‘ i i ; F - . weap: . se © 
force, have made repeated attempts t 8 S- in the confederate army are said to be in favour of arm |Chesnut Street, and William Evans, Jr., 252 South 


ing the slaves, but the measure is opposed by the slave- 
holders. The law in the revolted States exempts from 
military service an owner of fifteen slaves, consequently 
a majority of the slaveholders perform no military ser- 
vice, though the non-slaveholding portion of the male 
population is remorselessly conscripted. It is for this 


arming the negroes, and say the slave owners will let 
forced into the ranks. The slave owner on the other 


groes. The Richmond papers of the llth, urge upon 


jtheir readers the necessity of being prepared for start- 


ling news from General Sherman. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 315. At the late 
Presidential election in this city 93,802 votes were 
polled, of which 51,755 were for Lincoln, and 42,047 for 
M‘Cleilan, 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the l4th inst. Mew York.—American gold 245. U.S. 
six per cents, 1881, 109; ditto 5-20, 102}. Specie in 
the New York banks, $22,491,122. Superfine State 
flour, $9.31 a $9.65. Shipping Ohio, $11.10 a 
$11.25. Baltimore flour, fair to extra, $10.50 a $11.75. 


$2.65. Barley, $2.02 a $2.05. Oats, 98 a $1 Rye, 
$1.63 a $1.65. Western mixed corn, $1.80 a $1.83. 
Wool 85 cts. a $1 for fine mixed, and $1.10 for full 
merino and Saxony. Peruvian, unwashed, 68 a 70 cts. 
Philadelphia.—Superfine flour, $10 a $10.50 ; extra and 
family, $11 a $11.25. Prime red wheat, $2.60 a $2.65 
white, $2.75 a $2.85. Rye, $1.65a $1.70. Yellow corn 
$1.80. Oats, 90 cts. Middlings cotton, $1.40 a $1.42 
The offerings of beef cattle reached about 2500, nearly al 


sold at $15 a $17 the 100 lb. net. -Four thousand shee 
sold at from 7 to 8} cts. per lb. gross. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Aw Assistant Teacuer:is wanted for the First De- 
PARTMENT on the Boys side. 

Application may be made at the office of the Treasurer, 
304 Arch street. 


On the 11th the rebel cavalry made an attack | two-thirds of their negroes go rather than be themsalves| 


’ 
’ 


7 
He therefore | offered were disposed of at from $9 to $17, the 100 Ib. 
orders that all persons within the Middle Department, |for common to good and extra. Of hogs, 2600 were 
P 


| THe Morat ALMANAG, for the year 1865, is now ready 
j;and for sale at “ Friends’ Book Store,” No. 304 Arch 
| street, Philadelphia. 

The Friends’ Association of Philadelphia for the Re- 
| lief of Freedmen, baving erected a building at Washing- 
| ton, D. C., to be occupied as a school for the freed peo- 


| ple, and as a home fur the teachers employed, are de- 
sirous of obtaining the services of a middle aged Friend 
;and his wife as Superintendent and Matron of the In- 
\Stitution. It is necessary that the former should be 
qualified to direct the system of instruction, and to take 
the part of Principal ofthe Schools, and that the latter 
should be fitted to act %s the female head of the family. 
It is important that they should enter upon the service 
with an earnest interest in the welfare of the Freedmen, 
and should uphold a good example and influence among 
the teachers, over whom they will be placed. The 
Committee on Instruction trust there may be suitable 
Friends who will so feel the importance of the great 
work now devolving upon the christian people of tbis 
land, and perhaps we may say especially upon the reli- 
| gious Society of Friends, that they will be prepared to 
| offer their services to promote it in the situations pro- 
posed. A reasonable compensation will be given to 
those selected for this important and responsible under- 
taking. 

|} Early applications are requested, and may be made to 
M. C. Cope, 1312 Filbert Street; Philip C. Garrett, 400 


} 


Front Street. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


| NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 


Physician andSuperintendent,—Josuva H. Worruine- 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Caartrs Exuis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


Marrtep, on Third-day, Fourth month 12th, 1864, at 
Friends’ Meeting-bouse on Sixth street, Philadelphia, 
Ricnarv W. Hurrton, of Waterville, Delaware Co., Pa., 
|to Evizasetn A. Tompson, of Frankford, Philada. 

,on the 10th inst., at Middletown, Delaware 





|Co., Pa., Euron B. Girrorp, of Philadelphia, to Mary, 
daughter of James Pennell of the former place. 


rrr 


| Diep, on the 3d of Ninth month, at the residence of 
her brother, Jonathan Richards, Exizabetru R. Swayne, 
aged 64 years, an esteemed member and overseer of 
Radnor Monthly Meeting. 

——, Ninth month 15, 1864, at his residence near 
Tuckerton, N. J., Jesse Matuis, in the 60th year of bis 
age, a member of Little Egg Harbor Monthly and Par- 
ticular Meeting. 

——,on the 13th of Eleventh month, 1864, at her 
residence in Plainfield, Indiana, Lypta M., relict of the | 
late Joseph Williams, aged 63 years, a member of Plain- 
field Monthly Meeting. She had passed through many 
trials during her eventful life, and we believe had iu 
mercy been brought to feel the unsatisfying natare of 
all earthly good. During her sickness she seldom re- 
ferred to her own feelings; but near the close a sister, 
who sat by her, enquiring how she felt, she replied: “I 
have believed from the commencement of this illness, 
that I should not recover, nor do I desire it, for there is 
nothing in this world worth living for, and I humbly 
trust I am prepared for a better.” Leaving to survivors 


the consoling belief that she has entered into rest. 
eee 


Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 





